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THE MODERN HOUSE-ITS DECORATION AND 
FURNITURE.-II. 



VESTIBULE AND STAIRWAY. 



By A. Sandier. 



Translated from the Heme Illustre'e. 




OMMENCINGr with the hall or outer vesti- 
bule, we take up our system of rational and 
significant decoration. The vestibule should 
at once give an idea of the dominant char- 
acteristics of the house and of the taste of 
its owner. It is not an unimportant apart- 
ment, a sort of passage, or a mere means 
for passing from out of doors indoors. In our modern residences, 
where space is limited, the vestibule answers as a kind of ante- 
chamber. In this case we should not be contented to decorate 
it with a mosaic, or a checker-board pattern, covering the walls 
with plain hangings, or with a small fresco. This apartment 
should be arranged so that one can wait in it without too great 
impatience, and so that it will furnish a final charming coup qVqzU 
on departing. We do not sufficiently practice the custom of inscrib- 
ing the word " welcome" on our thresholds, as was done by the 
Romans. The arrangement of the vestibule should at least ex- 
tend a silent welcome, and receive the visitor with the courtesy of 
a host. 

We will turn just now to the details in this suggestion. Our 
design may be spoken of as representing a minimum of arrange- 
ment, a combination planned for a house built on a plot of 
limited size. 

We should first say that in our scheme the principal medium 
of decoration will be carved wood and stamped leather. 

We select oak for the wood -work of the first and second 
vestibule, as well as for the construction of the stairway. We 
allow it to remain in its natural color, to which time will im- 
part a mellow tone. In general, we recommend the renunciation 
of the custom of covering the panels and wood-work with arti- 
ficial colors. The grain, the natural figures of the wood, to 
which time has added its tempering is better than all the com- 
binations of paint, which remove the distinctive character from 
the cabinet work and from the material of which it is com- 
posed. 

It would be preferable, we think, to adopt for the entrance 
door, which we first encounter, the arrangement indicated by the 
accompanying illustration (Fig 7), instead of having two doors of 
equal size, and giving to the fixed door the same importance as 
is given to the moving one, which gives entrance. The entrance 
door is placed in the centre between two smaller doors. In this 
way symmetry is preserved, and we obtain an entrance way at 
the same time more sensible and more graceful. The upper 
part is formed of glass, protected by panels of ebonized wrought 
iron. The lock, bolts and hinges are also made of blackened 
iron. 

The ornament which can be seen above the door in our illus- 
tration and which occupies the vacant space of this corner of 
the wall may be painted in old gold on a brown ground to cor- 
respond with the general tone of the vestibule. 

The pavement of the vestibule now demands consideration. 



For a design, instead of taking the documents of all sorts ac- 
cumulated in libraries and museums, we introduce into our orna- 
mentation the creatures and objects which surround us. We 
select of these those that most interest us, and arrange them in 
a decorative and amusing fashion, mingling with them outlines 
of plants and geometrical figures. This is what was done before 
us by the Greeks and the Orientals, not forgetting our own 
French artists of the middle ages, who had founded a national 
school of art, unhappily abandoned for imitation of models 
foreign to our individuality. 

The mosaic design proposed in Fig. 8, has been conceived in 
harmony with the decorations and furnishings of the vestibules. 
It is a compromise between the geometric figures and the sub- 
jects furnished by nature. Only the portions of the floor most 
seen are decorated, the remainder being filled out with a vermi- 
cular design. The fox skins held together by the interlaced 
ribbons are placed before the entrance door. At the foot of 
the stairs is thrown out a branch of horse chestnut twisted 
into scrolls. A geometric design indicates the place for the 
furniture. The straight lines of the border are relieved by 
scrolls the inspiration of which is found in snail shells. 

The design lends itself to the conventional, colors used in 
variegated pavements for instance, brick red, brown, black, white 
and light brown. 

To the right of the entrance, under the first landing of the 
stairs, we shall place a stand with drawer and doors, for hats, 
brushes, etc., (See Fig. 9). Above this is a glass likewise framed 
in oak, and between the two posts a bar on which to hang over- 
coats and wraps. Avoid hooks which leave their mark on the 
garments and which give to the vestibule the appearance of a 
dressing-room. Below the bar we place the receptacle for 
umbrellas. 

Two or three stools and a bench covered with plain leather 
in the natural color, so to preserve throughout the harmony of 




Fig. 7.— The Entrance Door. 
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tone, complete the furnishing of the first vestibule, which may 
be paved with small squares of marble, with tiles or mosaic. 
The walls should be covered with leather stamped with designs 
in dull colors or old gold. On the floor may be spread an Orien- 
tal carpet, of effective colors to harmonize with the prevailing 
tone of the mosaic. 

It would be interesting to design a scheme of decoration for 
the vestibule proper for summer different from the arrangement 
for winter. In summer to refresh and rest the visitor who would 
be fatigued by a long journey, we would have the floor of mosaic, 
masses of verdure would fill the corners, and in the midst a little 
fountain playing. The furniture would be of light wood ; the 
walls covered with antique or modern tapestry with representa- 
tions of the chase, with nymphs, an ideal landscape with appeals 
to the imagination, and which harmonizes in its freshness with 
the murmur of the water and the general scheme of green plants 
and flowering shrubs. On the floor lie mats in designs similar 
to the mosaic. 

For the winter the fountain, which is movable, would be re- 
moved. The idyllic hangings would be replaced by other tapes- 
tries in arabesque style, or with decorative figures. For the floor 
a carpet suggesting skins in style, tawny or black, with a thick 
warm fleece. In one corner of the apart- ^> 
ment, which is rather large and lofty, a 
chimney with a lighted fire would be 
shown, the flames of which scintillate in 
the beveled mirrors, framed in gilded wood 
on the handsome pieces of repousse* copper, 
urns, basins and ornamental shields dis- 
posed here and there on the walls. 

To add still one more tone more cheer- 
ful than all these riches from the hands 
of man, several large hot house plants might 
be introduced, reminiscent of foreign 
countries, the lands of warmth and light. 
In this manner the fancy of the visitor 



of these friezes should conform to the general scheme of decor- 
ation, though without servile imitation, and this scheme through- 
out should adhere to some particular style, whether an Occiden- 
tal or an Oriental be selected, without changing from one style 
to another. For instance, we may use detached ornaments of 
brown or brick red on a chamois ground, taking as a motif 
either some quaint vegetation, or fantastic animal ; or the frieze 
may be painted in brown or cameo style, either of a light or 
dark brown, etc. This is a question of individual taste and fancy 
within the limits of the principles which we have laid down, the 
harmony of colors being observed in a broad and liberal striving 
for a new style. 

Two large canopied fauteuils, or arm chairs, in plain leather, 
of which detailed descriptions will be given hereafter, find a 
place on each side of the door of the salon, or drawing-room. A 
bundle of large Oriental lances can also be placed there with a 
decorative effect. 

Above this door, which is shown in Fig. It, we have made a 
double niche, which may serve as a receptacle for objects of art. 
The back of this little recess should be painted in a color calcu- 
lated to give relief to the articles placed in it ; light if it 
is to receive bronze, and dark tones if pottery is to be placed 




Fig. 8.— Tbe Vestibule Pavement. 



will be occupied and entertained, and prepared to receive a 
favorable impression, merely by the choice of the inanimate 
objects which shall receive him at the entrance of your home. 

We have suggested two or three combinations. Others may 
be made totally different, but nevertheless with equally happy 
effect. It is possible to invent an infinite variety, according to 
the taste of the owner and the character of the impressions which 
he would seek to have made upon the fancy of his guests. It is 
sufficient to give here a few suggestions, the rest is an affair of 
mental individuality. 

Fig. 10 shows a few steps which must be mounted to reach 
the vestibule of the ground floor. The portion of the balustrade 
leading up the steps should be the principal piece of carving 
of the stairway; the other portions, the character of which is 
shown in the head piece of the present article, should be quite 
plain. 

As indicated above, we would decorate the walls of the vesti- 
bules with stamped leather covering, the joints with small mould- 
ings of oak. Above this leather is a painted frieze, harmonizing 
with the arch work which crosses the vestibule. The painting 



upon it. 

The portiere suspended from a visible iron rod, blackened, 
but not painted, should be made of flexible leather, decorated 
with designs in old gold cloth simulating a frame and with 
slender wires or metal fringes. 

Turning now to the stairway near this door we see the en- 
semble as shown in Fig. 12. In this illustration the floor of the 
vestibule of the first floor, midway the picture, is supposed to 
be removed. 

For the large tapestries, which are suspended to the wall by 
iron rings, we would suggest that a search for a design be made 
elsewhere than by copying ancient models. They may be made 
in the soft tones and colors affected by the Orientals. Arch work 
of wood forms a frieze supporting the ceiling, which is finished 
in caissons, the small pendentives being decorated in iron. From 
the centre of the ceiling hangs a double lantern arranged for an 
electric light. We think that gas has had its day, and that it 
should be replaced by the small incandescent lamps. All our 
fittings should be studied with a view to making this new method 
of lighting decorative. We would have this lamp composed of 
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Fig. 9.— Hall Stand. 
a crown in sheet iron or carved red copper furnished with twelve 
lamps, surrounded by gems of red glass, like a brijliant surround- 
ed by rubies and an egg-shaped lantern beneath, also in carved 
metal, bearing six lamps. The windows lighting the staircase are 
of clear glass with a few small ornaments in a greenish blue, or 
topaz near the top. 

Finally we see in Fig. 13 the stairs reaching the vestibule of 
the first floor. In the centre of this vestibule is the door to' the 
boudoir decorated in a style somewhat similar to that of the 
drawing-room. On each side of this door are shown two small 
etageres decorated with iron work and painting. 

The remainder of this wall may be occupied by bric-a-brac, 
arms, and collections of curios arranged according to the taste 
of owner. [To be continued.) 



THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. 

THE unique organization known as " The Associated Artists" 
is an evolution of " The Decorative Art Society," of New 
York, which was founded by Mrs. Candace "Wheeler in 1877, 
who was the head and soul of the enterprise. This lady also 
became associated with several prominent New York ladies in 
forming the New York Woman's Exchange, a totally distinct in- 
stitution, the object of which was to find an outlet for the art work 
produced by the women, the supply of which was inexhaustible, 
but there was no regular organization for the disposal of the goods. 
The New York Woman's Exchange 329 Fifth Avenue, is the parent 
society of a thousand and one Woman's Exchauges that have 
sprung up all over the country, and the idea of which has even 
extended to other countries. 

The Decorative Art Society of New York was an organiza- 
tion of professional artists. These were Louis Tiffany, Samuel 
Coleman, Lockwood De Forest, and Mrs. Candace Wheeler. 
Mr. Tiffany presided over the department of stained glass as ap- 
plied to interior decoration, and the immense development of 
American stained glass is largely due to Tiffany, and LaFarge, 
who in their specialties stand in the front rank. 

Mr. Samuel Coleman, the artist, had charge of the interior 
decoration. Mr. De Forest devoted himself to furniture and in- 



terior fittings, while the department of textile embroideries was 
attended to by Mrs. Wheeler. This combination lasted for several 
years, and achieved unbounded success. At the end of that 
time Mrs. Wheeler became convinced that there was plenty of 
room for an independent business in art textiles and decorative 
stuffs. It presented a good opportunity for discovering if women 
had sufficient business ability to carry on a manufacturing in- 
dustry by themselves, and, in consequence, the Decorative Art 
Society became disolved. N 

Mr. Tiffany continued the business of stained glass, which 
has been with him a great success. Mr. Coleman retired to his 
beautiful Newport home, to devote himself as a painter, to crea- 
tions of delicate fancy. Mr. De Forest went to India and made 
a fine collection of old wood carvings. He had found that the 
art of wood carvings in India was all but extinct, but that the 
descendants of the original wood carvers retained sufficient apti- 
tude to copy. His collection of wood carvings aroused the atten- 
tion of the British government to the subject, which was the 
means of giviDg a great impetus to the art, whereby its products 




FiG. 10.— Steps Leading to Main Vestibule. 
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rivalled those of the palmiest days of Dative Indian art. 
The Associated Artists organization, under the management 
of Mrs. Wheeler, manufacture art textiles, brocades, gold and 
silver cloths, and the finest of silk fabrics. The softness of the 
fabric is produced by the avoidance of gums and similar prepar- 
ations in the manufacture of the silk. All the work, except the 
weaving, is done by women, including the designing. The best 
designers are Irish and Swedish girls. In addition to silk 
fabrics, great attention is paid to the application of artistic de- 
signs on cheap materials. For example, Sea Island cotton pro- 
duces a long-piled soft plush, to which the best designs can be 
applied with all the lustre of silk. Chintzes are printed on un- 
bleaehed American cotton, with charming effects. Blue and 
brown denims are transformed into decorative prints by extract- 
ing the color according to a specific design by means of a weak 
acid. Shadow silk is one of the specialties of the Associated 
Artists. The designs 
are woven into the 
body of the fabric in 
such a manner as to 
produce a hazy, misty 
outline, that seems 
more like the shadow 
of a design, than a de- 
sign itself, hence the 
term " shadow silks." 
The artistic value of 
this unique fabric con- 
sists in the irridescent 
effects produced by the 
play of light and shade 
upon the shadow pat- 
tern. In the folds of 
the fabric, the pattern 
being seen endwise, 
develops an amazing 
glow of color, which is 
quite different to the 
effect when looked at 
when spread out flat. 
Mrs. Wheeler is 
ably assisted by Mrs. 
Dora Wheeler Keith, 
. whose work as a de- 
corative artist is second 
to none in the country. 
There are three de- 
partments in the busi- 
ness — namely, textiles, 
tapestries and em- 
broideries. The em- 
broideries are either 
part of the decorative 
work ordered by archi- 
tects to carry out their 
schemes, or they form 
a part of the schemes 
. of interior decoration 
by the Associated 
Artists. These em- 
broideries are very 
carefully studied, and 
the application of art 
ranges from plush to 
bolting cloth, and from 
bolting cloth to durable 
silk gauze. 

Onteora is the name of a community of cottages erected by 
the Onteora Club in the Catskills. There is an inn at which the 
Club takes its meals, while the members live in separate cottages 
scattered throughout the plantation. Mark Twain, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, and others of that ilk, possess charming cottages, all of 
^which have been decorated by the Associated Artists. The idea 
was to provide good things that were cheap, and this motto has 
been carried out in all cases. The best quality of cheese cloth 
has been printed with the most beautiful designs, one pattern 
being a passion flower in two shades of dark blue. The material 
costs fifteen cents a yard plain, and thirty cents a yard when 
decorated. Material of this kind is largely used in draping the 
windows, sashes, etc., in the cottages. The scheme of decoration 
for one of the cottages consists in using cheese cloth draperies 
printed with an all-over nasturtion leaf in blue outlines. This 




'Fig. II.-— Dooa of Drawing-Room. 



is trimmed and lined with plain white cotton. The floor is 
covered with blue and white rugs. A cheap and effective rug is 
plain denim, which is used wrong side uppermost, with the edge 
turned over showing a white fold. This, when fastened to the 
floor and covered with rugs forms a very refreshing carpet. The 
furniture is upholstered in blue denim with a white or very pale 
blue design etched thereon by a process that does not injure the 
fabric in the least, but simply extracts the color. 

Another fabric largely used by the organization in its decor- 
ative schemes is what is known as chamois cloth, a mixture of 
silk and cotton, the silk being woven entirely over one side, ex- 
cepting the design, which is thrown up in cotton, " Underbrush " 
is the name of the cottage at Onteora occupied by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer. The living room is decorated in green and old 
pink curtains. The sash curtains are in cream scrimp with 
multi-colored tassels. The walls are wainscoted with pine, the 

panels being filled with 
tea chest matting, 
while the walls them- 
selves are decorated 
the same material, 
which is very decora- 
tive. The couch covers 
and portieres are in 
green cotton plush, 
while the table covers 
are in old pink cotton 
plush. One of the rugs 
on the floor is green, 
another old pink and 
another a black fur 
rug, the combination 
oeing peculiarly attrac- 
tive. The impression 
of the entire apart- 
ment is fresh, dainty 
and nice. 

Mrs. Wheeler shows 
' a magnificent needle- 
woven tapestry as one 
of the specimens of 
work done in her es- 
tablishment. The cen- 
tre of the tapestry 
contains a panel, the 
subject being wood 
sprites disporting them- 
selves on the limbs of 
trees by the light of 
the moon, designed by- 
Mrs. Keith. There are » 
admirable soft flesh 
tones, while the various 
pictorial effects on the 
scene are patiently and 
laboriously wrought in 
silk in actual needle- 
work by hand, the 
fabric rivaling the 
work done by the 
Orientals. 

Close by on the 
same table on which 
lay this imposing silk 
are several samples of 
shadow silk. One of 
these was a represen- 
tation of cow-slips in pink and green, the shadows showing great 
depths of color. In these fabrics the wealth of color is some- 
thing remarkable. Some are in tones of pink, orange and yellow. 
They are fairly dazzling in their irridescent splendor of lights 
and shadows, and the patterns very much resemble the appear- 
ence of regularly decorated fabrics when seen under water, 
the shimmering hazyness being most peculiar ^and very decora- 
tive. 

There are also shown a pair of porti6res that have been 
made specially to order for the dining-room of Mr. D. Guggen- 
heim of 23 West 42nd street, New York City. These portieres are 
a combination of dark green velvet and silk canvas, on which is 
appliqued a frieze of gold cloth, hatched diagonally with lines 
of dark blue velvet The lower part of the curtains are covered 
with widely scattered discs of gold cloth to which are ap- 
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plied the heads of dolphins with scroll effects, in various tones 
of blue and green silk velvet. The field of the curtains is further 
decorated with scrolls and lines of gold thread, silk and velvet 
applique. 

Another magnificent portiere is formed of irridescent Beyrout 
silk, heavily bordered with green plush. In the upper part of 
the panel are two fighting dragons, appliqued"in a bewildering 
mosaic of silk * plush, each separate piece of [ plush not being 
larger than a five cent piece, which is fastened to the curtain 
either with silk or gold 
thread stitching. All 
shades of blue and 
green and pink, with 
yellow and gold are 
represented. The dra- 
gons are in a fighting 
mood with extended 
wings and claws, and 
the legs are outlined 
in green silk, and filled 
with applied brown 
plush and gold cloth. 
It is a magnificent 
fabrication. 

Other notable tapes- 
tries have been made 
by the Associated 
Artists, the subjects 
being taken from 
American history and 
literature. The Haw- 
thorne tapestries are 
four in , number* A 
tapestry made for Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt had 
the design of the 
Elements, while for 
Gov. Alger the tapes- 
try represented Reap- 
ing. Mr. Potter Palmer 
possesses one of their 
best works, represent- 
ing peacocks feeding, 
the scene being laid at 
Hadden Hall, a charm- 
ing English country 
seat. Not only do the 
Associated Artists 
manufacture decora- 
tive fabrics of all kinds, 
but " they also take 
charge of the entire 
interior decoration of 
houses, using instead 
of paint, or other 
materials, textile fab- 
rics exclusively. This 
work is carried out 
under the supervision 
of Mr. Dunham Whee- 
ler, son of Mrs. Whee- 
ier. 

It will be interest- 
ing to our decorative 
readers to know just 
how a house has been 
thus decorated. The 
mansion belonging to 
Mr. E. J. Eames, 59 
Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn, has been 
recently decorated by 
our firm of artists. 

The woodwork of the drawing-room is finished in a gray tint, 
the walls being covered with Spanish brocade, the design being 
an arabesque of pomegranates. 

The furniture is covered with a gold cloth fabric in gray 
green, which harmonizes with the walls very beautifully. This 
fabric is fifty inches wide, and is extremely rich and heavy, pro- 
ducing an intensely rich and elegant effect. The window cur- 
tains are in Spanish brocade, the pattern being similar to that 
of the walls. There are sash curtains of thin light yellow silk. 




The carpet is a plain gray green velvet, while the rugs are iiJ 
old pink. The portieres are of silk canvas embroidery in a pink 
tone, with the conventionalized thistle wrought thereon. The 
walls have a dado of wood finished in gray green. The ceiling 
is tinted with a delicate pink, and has hand scrolled traceries in 
plastic applique'. 

The dining room is in oak. There is a dado of oak panels, 
each panel being filled with gold cloth. The walls are covered 
with panels of gold cloth. The frieze is filled with gold cloth with a 

painted design of fes- 
toons of grapes. Each 
panel is stained with 
a design of fruits. There 
is a hardwood . floor 
covered with an Orien- 
tal rug with a blue 
centre. The furniture' 
is covered with blue 
mohair plush, the 
window hangings being 
in .Florentine silk with 
velvet applique. The 
mantel piece is of 
modern design in oak. 
It is quite possible 
to decorate apartments 
entirely with textile 
fabrics, and we think 
that the most sumptu- 
ous of modern apart- 
ments are those in 
which the walls at 
least, have a silk bro- 
cade, which in design 
and color harmonizes 
with carpets, uphol- 
stery and draperies. 

The Associat ed 
Artists are, perhaps, 
the one institution in 
the country that is 
doing most to elevate 
the taste of the people 
in matters of interior 
decoration. While de- 
corators, each in their 
own locality may pro- 
duce very beautiful 
decorative schemes, 
and wall paper manu- 
facturers may turn out 
still more beautiful 
papers, yet the palm 
for decorative effects 
must be conceded to 
those who make a busi- 
ness of spreading tex- 
tile fabrics throughout 
the country, which are 
at the head of decor- 
ative materials. 



Fig. 12.— Main Statrway. 



UNITY, perfect 
agreement in all the 
parts of a design ; har- 
mony and order. These 
qualities are best ar- 
rived at by the judici- 
ous use of the principle 
of contrast ; unity is 
often a characteristic 
of designs that are very 
monotonous,so by itself 

it will scarcely render a design pleasing as a whole; variety 

must be added to unity in order to effect this. 

THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER answers every question on the 
subject of Interior Decoration. It is a lavishly illustrated monthly 
Art Journal, devoted to Decorative Art and Art Furnishings, giving infor- 
mation on the Correct Use of Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, "Wall and 
Ceiling Decorations, Carvings, Mosaics, Stained Glass, Glassware, and 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Decorative Charts and Plans of great value are published in each 
issue, which contains forty pages. Yearly subscription, J8>4 j Single 
copies, 35 cents. Address THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER, 

150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR CHAIRS. 



By A Casual Contributor. 




LTHOUGH no studied attempt has been made 
in seeking for the exact spirit, the construc- 
tion and the detail peculiar to the epochs to 
'which these chairs may with some claim be- 
long, still they possess individual characteris- 
tics, which we think, give them a place with 
certain styles that are now more or less in 
vogue, and are decidedly well fitted to be re- 
produced for the modern house furnishing. 

Fig. 1 is a type of English chair of the seventeenth century, 
built on the lines 
similar to the well- 
known Shakespere 
chairs. The con- 
struction is based on 
true principles, 
thoroughly sound and 
practical, and pos- 
sesses a dignity that 
well fits it for the 
hall or library, more 
particularly the for- 
mer, since its stiff, 
rigid lines and pro- 
portions look well in 
redwood, but best in 
oak, finished in a 
dark tint. 

Fig. 2 belongs to 
the familiar rail back 
family, which not so 
many years ago began 
to be considered 
worthy, and were re- 
legated to the kitchen 
and wash - rooms 
and other humble 
parts of the house. 
But their quaintness 
and admirably studied 
lines, as applied both 
to strong construct- 
ion and beauty of 
form, appealed to the 
lovers of tasteful fur- 
niture and no chairs 
have had greater 
popularity midst the 
craze for work of "ye 

olden time." This is but one form of many so 
common in every household in the Eastern 
states, and the variety of arrangement in the 
splats, rails and spindles give them an unspeak- 
able charm, which is enhanced by clever shap- 
ing of the seats and spreading of the legs. 
This chair would appear well in oak, mahog- 
any, or maple, or painted and striped in gold, 
or paint of a contrasting color, and be most 
appropriate in any domestic room. 

Fig. 3 is slightly Anglo-Greek, or Empire 
in feeling, simple and excellent in construction. 
This chair should be in mahogany or ebony, 
with a delicate inlay across the back in brass 
copper and shell, and strips of brass or copper laid into the legs 
and arms ; some fancy wood might be substituted effectively, 
and the seats cushioned in plain goods fastened with a row of 
very small brass-headed nails; it is an excellent example for the 
drawing or reception-room. 

Figs. 4 and 8 have some of the characteristics of Chippen- 
dale's work and may be called Chippendale chairs, possessing 
bits of the Louis XV. mode, from which that eminent English 
designer gathered many of his favorite lines. They present more 
grace and refinement than had been incorporated in previous 
English work, and serve as admirable examples of the present 
taste in chairs for the best rooms in the house. Mahogany 
should be used, and plain or small figured goods, fastened with 
gimp. 



Fig. 5 is of the Empire style and is most suitable as a recep- 
tion-room chair. The back is slightly carved, and the arms at 
their junction with the legs are treated with winged lions. Any 
close-grained wood could be used, such as mahogany, ebony, coca 
bola or white mahogany. 

Fig. G is an English chair in the Jacobean style, although 
the form is rather novel for that rudely straightforward and 
honest class of work. Such a chair would appear at its best in 
the library or hall, or in some odd corner, but it would re- 
quire a congenial environment to appear consistent and appro- 
priate, and should be built of oak finished dark. 

Fig. 7 is an Empire chair after an English version of that 
style. It should be made in mahogany, and is an appropriate 
chair for the library or hall. 

Fig. 9 is also an 
Empire chair, but 
more decidedly "to 
the manor born." Its 
chaste and classic 
lines are in keeping 
with the work of the 
early part of the cen- 
tury in France and 
establish it as an ex- 
cellent drawing-room 
chair in mahogany, 
ebony, rosewood or 
old ivory. If a natural 
wood is used a judici- 
ous treatment of inlay, 
and especially in the 
oval panel at the 
back, would be effec- 
tive. 




Fig. 13.— Stairs Reaching to Vestibule of First Fj.oor. 



A ROOM should 
be conceived as a 
piece of music is — in 
a certain key. There 
should be symphony 
and harmony. Pic- 
tures should be con- 
sidered with as much 
regard to their sur- 
roundings as to their 
individual merits. In 
selecting the prevail- 
ing color of a room 
the complexion of the 
lady of the house 
should be taken into 
account. So impor- 
tant is the effect of 
color upon a person's 
appearance that every 
change of color 
changes not only the 
color of the skin, but 
that of the hair and 
eyes as well. I have 
seen a red background 
of a dining-room 
which made host and 
hostess look the hue 
of a boiled lobster, 
while delicate greys, 
greens and blues will 



give a fragile person almost a corpse-like expression. 

To show how a room may be studied in relation to the per- 
sons who inhabit it, I will speak of a drawing-room which I 
once decorated for a lady. I studied the general tone of com- 
plexions then mixed my wall color to a similar tone but made 
it dirtier and grayer, so that when one stood near, the skin 
looked clear and fresh beside it. I made the tone a little greener 
and colder than flesh, so that one looked lighter and warmer and 
was enriched by the contrast. Any one who stood in front of that 
wall looked five or ten years younger than they were. At a recep- 
tion that was given after the room was opened, every one remark- 
ed what a beautiful complexion the hostess had. In a room for a 
reception, the walls should be considered as a background for the 
guests, who are the true ornaments of the room.— Edmund RtisselL 
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